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and McGill. At times the items regarding Papal appointments 
and desirable candidates for vacant Sees are refreshingly 
candid. Ample is the survey of the nativist movement, the 
riots of 1844 in Philadelphia, the racial conflicts, the contro- 
versial writings of Hopkins the Episcopal bishop of Vermont 
or of the apostate priest Hogan, and of the Know-Nothing 
party. From observations in the letters one could compile quite 
a list of converts, lay and clerical, of the American "tracta- 
rian" period; such as, Brownson, Bishop Levi Ives, Henry 
Major, the journalist, John Bryant, novelist, General Scot's 
daughter, William Hoyt, later a priest, and Professors Halde- 
man, Horner, and Allen of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
name of Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, one of the few Catholics 
who attained cabinet fame, appears several times. The work of 
colonization is considered. One interested in Catholic bibliog- 
raphy will follow closely the Archbishop's notes concerning his 
theological writings and English translation of the Bible. 

Dr. Tourscher has done his work well. He has contributed 
to the historical records of the Catholic Church one of its most 
essential volumes. It is to be trusted that other dioceses will 
publish materials from their archives, and that their editorial 
staff will imitate the painstaking exactness of this volume. 

R. J. P. 



The Rise of Methodism in the West, being the Journal of the Western 
Conference, 1800-1811. Edited with an introduction by William 
Warren Sweet of De Pauw University. Pp. 207. Methodist 
Book Co., 1920. 

Professor Sweet's introduction of seventy pages is of greater 
value than the brief, business minutes of the conference for 
the student of general denominational history. With a sentence 
or two is passed over the tory character of Methodism during 
the Revolutionary War, as illustrated by John Wesley's bitter- 
ness toward the colonial "rebel" (see American Historical 
Review, XXI: 346-348), or the more patent fact, that of the 
English Methodist exhorters, Francis Asbury alone remained 
in the revolting provinces. The writer, while recognizing the 
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mighty labors of the early Jesuit explorers and missionaries, 
is quite surprised that historians have not placed similar em- 
phasis upon the endeavors of the early circuit riders. 

The circuit rider was a character, an illiterate, simple living, 
enthusiastic if not fanatical fellow. Out of place in the old 
settlements, of necessity he followed population westward. 
Across the Alleghanies, he was in his own primitive country, 
and he gathered a following which later made for the strength 
of Methodism in the West. The Baptist exhorter came later, 
but unfortunately for their future, the other Protestant sects 
and the Catholic Church were unable to spare men for the 
interior missions. A few of the preachers bear names sus- 
piciously Celtic, Burke, 0' Kelly, Leach, Quinn, and Mallory, 
but their number was relatively small and their importance 
over-weighed. The preacher won favor by his unfeigned 
democracy, his Jeffersonian attacks on Eastern establishments 
and journalism, and his boasted leveling doctrines. Yet in the 
right, he was often fearless, for many a Methodist exhorter 
like a Father Mathew preached temperance in a land where 
stills were frequent and hard drinking was prevalent. 

R. J. P. 



Friends and the Indians, (1655-1917), by Rayner Wickersham 
Kelsey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Haverford 
College. Philadelphia: The Associated Executive Committee 
of Friends on Indian Affairs. 1917. Pp. lx+291. 

The author states in his preface that the subject of Quaker 
and Indian relations from 1655 down to 1917 is "so widely 
ramified in time and space" that anything like adequate treat- 
ment within the confines of so small a book is almost impossible. 
Nevertheless, he has succeeded in giving us a readable and 
comprehensive account of the dealings between the Friends and 
the Indians during that period. His style, moreover, is quite 
interesting throughout, even in recounting the dry facts of 
missionary foundations in the West. Quaker activities prior 
to 1655 have been passed over because they "have been largely 
and fairly dealt with by other authors. " 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the book is its 



